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The Child and Television 


Despite the importance of this topic 


almost nothing is known about it. 


@ IN THE SPRING oi 


Kefauver Committee as part of a 


1955 the 
general investigation of juvenile 
delinquency conducted hearings on 
vision on child 


Paul | 


chairman of the department of so 


the effects ot tele 
ren Dr. Lazarsteld, 
ciology at Columbia University and 
an authority on research in mass 
testifiec 


munication 


media of cor 


that despite the recognized impx 


personalities of a 


Mlall\ vViewer®rs, 


upon thi 

Yreat parti ularly 
children 

It is an 

that 

public concern in both lay and pro- 


unfortunate paradox 


an area which has caused such 
fessional circles has not given rise 


to more than a handtul of researc] 
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tudi 


much in the 


Why are we 
dark: A 


of research done 


still very 
look at the 
so far may 
the : 


answer. 


studies have been 


all can be 
Calevories: 


vations, and 


these ap 
sidered 


assessing 


means of! obtaining the 


formation that needed 


8 s| the great 


RVEYS al 


( number of di in the litera 


ture have been of this type (sen 


erally a questionnaire or interview 


technique used to obtain data re 


lated to one Oo! nore variables 


ssumptions regarding the signifi 
cance of these variables are rarcly 
reported. The majority of the re- 


are either parents or 


pondents 


children, although a few studies 


have sought information from tea- 

law 
and other professionals. 
the surveys have tried to sample 


the “effects of TV” 


of behavioral or attit 


chers enfrorcement officers, 


Typically, 
upon a variety 
udinal vari 
ables in the child and the family as 


Where 
they 


a whole control groups 
were recruited 
that did not 
have television sets or from one of 


those 


were used, 


either from families 


rare communities where no 


reception was available. 

The that asked 
usually dealt with (a) the nature of 
the the 
discernable effects of this viewing. 
had a TV 


set’’”’ “How many hours a day do 


questions 


were 


viewing patterns and (b) 


“How long have you 


you watch?” “What programs do 
Which do you like the 


best?” These are typical questions 


you see ? 


the first type. Other questions 


pertaining to changes’ brought 


tv om 


performance, 


about by such areas as 


leisure time 


1 
S hool 


activities, attitudes, interests, and 





Paradoxically, in the 
midst of wide-spread un- 
easiness regarding the 


of TV 


children... . 


effects upon 





patterns of family living constitute 
The answers were 
the 


ious response categories given, and 


the second type 


tabulated, percentages in var- 


conclusions drawn. 
The this 


kind of research (which were only 


obvious limitations of 


occasionally pointed out) need to 
be underscored. First, the assump- 
tion that is too often made that TV 
can be regarded as a single, un- 
differentiated, independent variable 
is at best a risky one. The fact that 
two children are watching an equal 
amount of TV does not account for 
the possible differences in the con- 
tent of the programs they select, or 
for that matter the environmental 
the viewing, the 
attention paid to program, or the 


circumstances of 


degree of involvement. The survey 
approach is committed to the study 
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of variables that can be easily and 
objectively and meas- 
ured. It is therefore susceptible to 


described 


the weakness of oversimplification. 
Children are bound to react to a 
given TV different 
ways, yet they may exhibit similar 
surface responses to a question- 
naire or survey. 


stimulus in 


This source of 
error could be magnified when the 
feelings, attitudes, or behavior of 
the child are reported by a parent. 

Secondly, the lack of adequate 
controls even the super 
ficial findings. If children in “TV 
homes” 


weakens 


are found to be playing 
less baseball than other children, it 
is fallacious to conclude that the 
television viewing is causing this 
difference unless both groups are 
equated with respect to all other 
variables. As things stand today, 
it would be next to impossible to 
find families with- 


any group of 





. . . relatively little is 


known about the con- 
sequences of regular ex- 


posure to the medium. 





out TV that could be successfully 
matched with a group that owned 
Children who lack television 
experience today do so largely for 
geographical 
reasons, both of which are likely 
to influence behavior and attitudes 
nearly as much as television would. 


sets. 


socio-economic or 
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A third serious limitation of the 
survey approach is that which is 
inherent in any method 
that responses to as- 
sess behavioral variables. Both 
and reliability are im- 
periled. There is no assurance that 
the questions or their answers have 
equivalent meaning among the re- 
spondents, or that any given an- 
swer is an 


research 
uses verbal 


validity 


accurate indication of 
the behavior in question. 


®@ CLINICAL 
TION. 


have 


OBSERV A- 
As a group, psychiatrists 
expressed the most alarm 
about the effect of television view- 
ing on children. E. D. Glynn is 
typical of those who have reported 
which 
television is purported to cause, or 
at least intensify, emotional dis- 


in articles case histories in 


orders. Concludes Glynn: “These, 
then, are traits television can so 
easily satisfy in adults, or foster 
in children; traits of passivity, re- 
ceptiveness, being fed, taking in 
and absorbing what is offered... 
poor tolerance of frustration and 
delay, the demand for immediate 
satisfactions. The television set is 
easily and agreeably a mother to 
whom the child readily turns with 


the same expectations as to her.’ 


In one respect, this kind of ob- 
servation and reporting has a great 
advantage over the The 
effects of a 
unique pattern of viewing upon a 
unique personality. If a sufficient 


survey. 


clinician studies the 


2. E. D. Glynn, “A Psychiatrist 
At Television.” In W. Y. Elliot 
Television’s Impact on American 
(East Lansing, Michigan State 
Press, 1956), pp. 177-182. 
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number of 
that violence on the 
tends to 


f« Tr €X- 
TV 


certain 


cases indi ate, 


all ple : 


screen agyvravale 


existing emotional disorders in 


there is at least the basis 


hypothe S1S. 


on h other hand, clinical 


evidence generall\ 


haphazard 


and 


, unless collect d in 


NCONCIUSILY € 





Stimulation of creative 
thinking and fostering of 
mental health are two di- 


rections of growth for TV 


that remain relatively un- 


tested. 





some systemati Che nature 


Wal 


of typical therapeutic interview 
usually precludes rigorous experi- 
mental design l‘urthermore, a 
toward the ab- 
child in_ the 
limits the 


the findings 


systematic bias 


normal selection of 


subjects generality of 


@ EXPERIMENTAL STUD- 
IkeS 
tempts 


Only a few scattered at- 


have been made to isolate 
specific variables of program con- 
tent their 


behavior 


and measure effect 
variables. 


A typical example of this was a 


upon certain 


study by Siegel® to determine the 


relationship between fantasy ag- 


gression produced by an animated 
and the 


cartoon strength of ag- 


gressive drive immediately follow- 
ing the film. The hypothesis that 
the viewing of aggressive episodes 
reduces the overt 
child sup- 
ported by the data, but the study 
nevertheless 


agressive be- 
havior of the was not 
made a_ significant 
literature in 
demonstrating that the viewing of 


contribution to the 


aAYLYTESSIVE episodes does produce 


in preschool children heightened 


tension and anxiety while the 


episodes are being watched, [ur- 
thermore, Siegel’s contribution to 
the methodology in this area can 
not be disregarded. 

Studies of this kind seem to hold 
the greatest promise for gaining the 
needed evidence of the 
effects of the 
aspects of 


psycho- 
dif- 
pro- 
As Martin has pointed out 


logical 


many 
ferent television 
grams 
with respect to research on the ef- 


fects of early 


training on per- 
sonality : 

“We must first seek regularity 
and orderliness in whatever degree 
they 
event 


As we 


number of 


individual 
under given conditions. 


exist, within the 


accumulate data about a 
such individual events, 
it may be possible to discover, 
through a study of similarities and 
dissimilarities among them, certain 
statistical in 
form, that may apply to all.’’ 


principles or laws, 
This is a clear stand against mass 
surveys that lose the individual and 
his unique parameters in a sea of 
Continued on page 29 


F Siegel, **Film-mediated 

Aggression and 

Drive.” Child Development, 
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Strength 
Martin, “Effects of 
Personality.” larriag 
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EDITORIAL 


ETV and the Teacher Shortage 


WHI 
about 

teachers to provide 
increased 
dicted tor the 


Ikven the 


vreatly enrollments pre 


immediate future. 
most optimistic predic 
tions seem unable to come up with 
enough teachers to provide instruc 
tion for classes as we have becom 


accustomed to them The 
at the level 


of higher education because a much 


handle 


Situation 1s most serious 


longer period is 


required to ad 
equately prepare university and col- 


lege faculty members than is re 


quired tor elementary and second 


ry school teache rs 


Reports on experiments using 


ision as the medium of instru 


‘st that 1 mav be one 


or example, pt a treshm: 
athemati Cou! \ T\ ota 
tion KETC and discovered that the 
: by 


Prades and had 


t ot the T\ 


\ and B final grades while 


students re- 
per cent of the classroom 


dents received comparable 


grades. Only 4.5 per cent of the 
T\ group tailed the course com 


11 } per 


students 


pared with cent of the 
classroom 

Chicago City Junior College 
provides a second illustration. Last 
year it began telecasting a two-year 
Air Station 


courses enrolled 


College of the 
WTTW. These 
1,300 students as compared with 
2.500 who took the 


the classroom 


over 


same courses in 
l‘inal examinations 
that 
students earned grades at 


fiven in revealed 
the EN 
least 10 per cent higher than their 
campus counterparts 

® THERE ARE OTHER higher 


educational institutions 


lebruary 


enraged in 
lar investigations More ex 
perimentation mu be carried on 
wherever universit and colleges 

telecasting 
educational leaders 


overlook any possible 


4 


the teacher shortage, 


that holds as much 


levision ? 


Tracy F. Tyier, Editor. 





Teaching English by TV 


English, like TV, carries on its back 


all that we do and say, see and hear 


®@ Ik “A MAN’S REACH should 


exceed his grasp” as said by Rob- 


ert Browning, then _ television 


should be within his even 


present 


reach, 
though it be not in his 
grasp. 

May we add for our own purpos- 
Rabbi 
old along with 

a ale 


es two additional lines for 


Ben Ezra—‘grow 


me—the best is yet 
brute | 


and “a 
been but I 
would not scale.” It 
that has come 
along just in the nick of time! It 


might have 
sink in the 
seems television 


when our 
mass culture is stressing the image 
than the 


has come at the time 
idea, the sensible 
more than the intellectual, the per- 
ceptual than the 
This is the viewpoint of 


more 


more rational. 
Bishop 
lulton Sheen who further points 
out that Arnold Toynbee credits the 
culture of all previous civilizations 
to a “creative minority,” while the 
civilization into which we are 
moving may at last be achieved by 
an intelligent majority. Is it too 
much to hope for? 


English as a language art, can- 


not possibly remain for long only 


as a_ specialized subject-matter 
field of research and study. It is 
what Professor 


Michael Pupin once described as a 


analogous to 


characteristic of light in relation to 





By FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Chief of Radio-Television, 
U. S. Office of Education. 





radio or electronic waves. This em- 
inent scientist of our past genera- 
tion said “radio waves are carried 
on the backs of light waves.” 

So English, as a means of com- 
munication—its utilitarian 
and as an art—its poetic 
like light is to 
physical world. It 


pur- 
purpose—is our 
carries on its 
back, all that we do and say, see 
and hear. And all that we do and 
say, see and hear, can, in turn, be 
carried by television. 
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® IT SHOULD BE the perfect 
medium for the teaching of English 
and yet, up to now, comparatively 
little has with it in a 
conscious to make it 
It has served us well, 


been done 
effort 


these ends. 


serve 


nevertheless, and is constantly do- 
ing so, without any effort on our 
part to channel its potential in ways 
to bring about the greatest good. 
For example, it been 
covered that in Santa Fe, Indian 
children entering first grade who 
have had tele- 
vision in progress 
faster than the little 
children 


i] 
G1S- 


has 


the advantage of 
their homes, 


much Indian 


who have had no contact 
with 


television. This is not only 


true of their ability to 
themselves in a larger vocabulary 
but also applies generally to all 
the basic skills. 


express 


A Russian emigre’ 
who has now become a responsible 
citizen of Los Angeles, only a few 
tortured victim of a 


years ago a 


Soviet Labor Camp, gives credit 
to television for his present day 
partial, at least, mastery of English. 


Millions of American children of 
Frances 


School 


pre school followed 


age 


Horwich on Ding Dong 


vith her fine articulation, correct 


pronunciation, and enriched vocab 


ulary at slow-tempo for some 


vears now an antidote 


o the punch and pull advertising 
plugs and 
which have ear-drums 


in an effort often to sell us 


surging commercials” 


assailed our 
SOTTIE 


thing we did not want or certainly 


did not believe we needed. Even 


these commercials can teach us 


they do 


words, a 


something for correlate 


pictures and first-hand 


MAY 


substitute for 


experience and, 


therefore, increase our vocabulary 


to that extent for good or il. 

“The world is too much with us, 
late or soon” and | can discover no 
way in which English teachers, or 
for that teachers of 


matter, any 


subject can change it. Long ago, 
when | began to teach (and 1 non 


had 


seeing 


conformist 
the bitter 


teacher, | was) | 
experience of 
much of my efforts go w naught 
for my refusal to recognize the 
me, the 
the pupils lived. For 


tunately for me (and I hope for 


actual world about world 


in’ which 


them), I left my ivory-tower in the 
wilderness and never have returned 
to it. 

English is now 


taught by tele- 


Dr. Franklin Dunham 





rormation 
the class 
‘ ] “7 +} - . 

COPE a tne jobs. 


es brought into the 


lity of artistic skills 


tI 


le personality of the 


a potter at WOrk ) 


aginative exploration of 
on resources (spot broadcasts ) 


\lontcla reinforced by 


HAVE C OU R A- 


SLY entered into the areas 
ct teaching, as shown par 
at Hagerstown, Maryland 

room, one hes re a 5-year experiment is under 
not other- av under the combined auspices 
available to the classroom if the lund for tl 
I 


frative materials 


1¢© Advancement 
r and another 


in its applica- 1f Education, t 
the lesson itself—direct 


ounty School 
teaching. This does not mean as 1s Pelevi 


indicated in the over 400 tele- 


1¢ =©\Nashington 

Board, the Radio- 
sion Electronic Manufactur- 
with the U. S. Office of Edu- 


courses now being offered for uni- ting as consultants to the 
versity credit over the country that 
becomes thr 


her nation-wide project now 
use, to date, is t } ‘ ‘ 949 - : 


by the Secondary 
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LITERATURE COURSES have reached thousands 
Amer through National Educational Tel 
Dr. Frank Baxter, known for his 
femonstrates making of paper 


schools and many 
and high schools of 
many parts of the 
also an FAE pro 


has already made 





TV News Lab Costs 


Administrators considering TV equipment 


find an area of confusion and controversy 


® WHEN 


evision 


WE CONSIDER tel- 


equipment, we get into a 


rathe1 complex area 
that can be 


confusing, 


It is a subject 


te 
very technical, very 


and unavoidably con 
three, 


especially to the college or univer- 


troversial. Usually it 1s all 


sity administrator who must ap- 
prove’ or disapprove sizeable tele 
vision expenditures. An 


trator 


adminis 
must face a number of 
considers the in- 
tele- 


vision laboratory, designed priniar- 


questions as he 
stallation of a closed-circuit 
ily for teaching 

Is it absolutely necessary to have 
television studio equipment in or- 
der to teach professional telez 


courses? 


ision 


Unless we have some access to 


television studio equipment, we 


simply essional 


10ob of 


cannot do a pi 
teaching television on the 
college level. 

You can lecture, draw pictures, 
and use every possible device to ex- 
plain what is involved in television 
program production; but until you 


have been a part of the real thing 


12 


and under professional supervision 
in the studio laboratory, you are 
not able to comprehend what the 
work entails. 

Your severest critic of teaching 
without equipment will be the 
graduate who manages to get him- 
self a television job and suddenly 





By BASKETT MOSSE 


Chairman, Department of Ra- 
dio and Television, Medill 
School of Journalism, North- 
western University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Condensed from 
a speech at the annua! conven- 
tion of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 





discovers he doesn’t know a thing 
about the for which he has 
supposedly been trained. At this 
point he is likely to feel 
haps 


work 


and per- 


correctly so—that he has 


been short-changed. 
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We must have equipment to do 
a good job of teaching. 

What subject matter will be 
taught in the television news stu- 
dio laboratory? 

The first 
function of 


and most important 


today’s news and 
public affairs broadcaster is that 
he report and interpret news 
in the studio and on the scene 
in such a manner that it is com- 
pletely and accurately understood, 
no matter how complex it may be. 
The facts is 


no longer enough. The demand for 


mere recitation of 
people who can do news interpret- 
ation is increasing. So it is our re- 
sponsibility to supply them. 
Unfortunately, the _ television 
news student cannot spend all of 
his time on matters of content de- 
signed strictly to make him a bet- 
This defin- 
itely must receive the greatest em- 


ter interpreter. area 
‘ ) . . 
phasis. But we cannot escape the 
fact that in 
man must 


television the news- 


be acquainted with a 


good many technical — subjects 
which are absolutely essential to 
his becoming an effective news 
analyst. 

Assuming the journalism student 
has been given a good general ed- 


had 


courses in 


ucation, has fundamental 


journalistic reporting, 


editing, and law, and has learned 
i general 


in a course the role of 


television in today’s society, he 


then is ready to tackle his profes- 
sional which will 


television work 


include the following: Television 
and Radio News Writing, Editing, 
and Direct- 


ing, Television 


Planning, 
Producing 


Reporting ; 
and 
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News 


grams; 


Affairs Pro- 
News Presen- 
Studio and Control Room 
Procedures; Motion Picture News 
l'ilm Production (Shooting, Writ- 
ing, Editing); Television Graphic 
Arts (Still Pictures, Maps, Charts, 
Titles); Television and _ Radio 
Newsroom Management; Remote 
Broadcasting for Radio and Tele- 
vision. 

What major equipment items 
must be purchased for the tele- 
vision studio laboratory and whut 
do they cost? 

You have two practical choices 
of equipment: (1) 


Public 
()n-Camera 


and 


tation ; 


Image Orthi- 
con and (2) Vidicon. These names 
refer to the pickup tubes in the 
television cameras. 
Orthicon 
nearly 


Image equipment is 
every television 
station on the air. The 
Orthicons are the _ big 
cameras. 

Vidicon 


used by 
Image 
studio 
equipment, although 
used by some stations, has a wider 
industrial or educa- 
The Vidicon 
tube is used in the best film chains 
and is generally considered superior 
for film reproduction. 


closed-circuit 


tional application: 


What is the basic difference ? 

The Image Orthicon tube is a 
great deal more sensitive than the 
Vidicon. In other words you need 
more light when using the Vidi 
con than 


camera when 


using the Image Orthicon. Image 


you do 


Orthicon cameras, of course, have 
many more refinements for studio 
work and can perform generally 
better than present Vidicons. 
The question is whether they per- 
form enough better to justify the 


our 


13 





vreater cost in the teaching situa- 
tion 


Vidicon 


made every vear, and there is con- 


Better cameras are 


siderable improvement 


Vidicon 


tremendous 


being a- 
tube itself. 
dif fer- 


chieved in the 
Ther l a 

cnce im price 

Vidicon 


1 
cnain, Cam- 


complete two-camera 


including film 


ra controls, svn generator, 


fader, monitors, 


quipment, all 


switche lighting 
audio 


will 


ACCESSOTIES, 
installation 
$25 000. 


quipment, and 
ost approximately 
The same items in an Image Or- 
thicon setup according to an 
estimate by RCA on August 1, 
1955 would cost approximately 
$100,000, with the RCA 10 per cent 
cent educational discount taken out. 
Can wiih less 


you get along 


( quif ment’ 

You can do something, of course, 
with only one camera. A few com- 
mercial stations now operating 
have only one. But to do a good 
teaching job, you need at least two 


Most 
stations 


cameras and one film chain 


will be 


least 


students going to 


with at two cameras. One 
camera limits you in news because 
able to film or 


pictures effectively, if at all. 


you are not 
still 

It is interesting to note that of 
the $100,000 RCA 
$5,000 is for 


use 


estimate, 
only audio equip- 
ment. lor that figure you can set 


up an excellent radio-only studio 


words: $95,000 for video, 


85,000 for audio 


in other 


instruments 
(black 


and white) will cost approximately 


Minimum lhghting 


necessarv for one. studio 


14 


$1,500 including minimum switch- 
ing equipment. Careful planning 
should go into power requirements 
for the lighting equipment. There 
must be ample circuits to carry the 
high power lead. 

What engineering assistance 1s 
necessary in setting up the closed- 
circuit television system’ How 
much does this cost? 

You must have an engineer, and 
you will save money by getting the 
best one you can find. As you can 
iMNavine, advice 


one wrong bit of 


might increase 


expenditure 
You 


will make some rather important 


your 


several thousands of dollars. 


decisions based on the advice of 
your engineering assistant. 


The will 


system, there 


engineer install your 
certain 
things he will have to build in the 


studio. 


and are 


There is no way you can 


avoid this. 

A capable video engineer is hard 
to find unless you are prepared to 
pay him a lot of money. It may 
be possible to employ a man part 
time who is working full-time for 
a local television 


station. This 


can be an ideal arrangement 
and should be explored. You will 
have to pay this man from $2.00 lo 
85.00 per hour, depending on the 
local situation. 

My advice is not to employ stu- 
dent engineering help unless you 
are absolutely sure the man has 


had 


have 


video experience. This may 
radio, but 
television equipment is far 


been all right in 
more 
complicated and requires a better 
engineer for installation. 


J 


Is it possible and/or advisable 
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? 


set up a combination radio and 


television studio laboratory. 


It is both possible and advisable 


j 


‘t up a combination radio and 


tele vision studio 


At Northwestern in the 


of Journalism 


School 


we have three con 


bination studios, anv one of which 


can be used for radio or televis 


ion. One studio is arranged so T\ 


cameras can shoot through glass 


from an 
| 


used tor 


to pick up a newscaster 


other studio normally 


It is il 


possible im 


Ss pro 


am to originate from one studi 


radio only. also 
this 


oT 
~ 


radio ne\ 


setup for a 


for broadcast over the local 


mercial or educational! 


while a television news 
is being produced in an adjacent 
closed circuit 
advisable for 
within the university to 
closed-circuit 


studio on 
Is it 


schools 


several 


share a laboratory. 

It is possible, of course, but fre 
quently not advisable. 

You will find that once televis- 
ion equipment is_ installed 
offered, will 
become quite large. You will quite 
likely have a scheduling problem, 
with being held at 
night. You may even find your- 


and 


courses are classes 


laboratories 


self with an 18-hour operation. 

We 
operate two complete and separate 
North- 


school of 


have found it necessary to 


closed-circuit systems at 


western one in the 


journalism and one in the school of 
speech. 


Television cannot be taught on 


a mass basis. Individual 


instruct- 


ion is necessary, and studios at 


best are not large 


y 
~ 


Who will operate the closed- 
‘ircuit television laboratory as it 
is being used for teaching’ Is an 
ngimeer necessary. 
install an 
‘on system, | 


If you Image Orthi- 
find 
have at 


think you will 


it absolutely necessary to 


least one full-time engineer on 


duty whenever the studio is in 
use. As a matter of fact, you may 
need more than one full-time man. 
Student engineering assistants may 
be used to good advantage her 
but only under the supervision of 
full-time 


a responsible man. 


It would be ideal to have one 


video engineer and one audio man 
helping you in the control room 
Since 


an inexperienced man at 


the camera controls can “burn” 


your camera pickup tube, | 


ope! 
ate under the ironclad rule that 
only | or my departmeni assistant 
operate the The 
ruin a 
Image Orthicon tube. 
An Image Orthicon tube costs 31, 
200. The selected Vidicon is $565. 

What will it cost to keep the 
closed-circuit television laboratory 
in good working condition for a 
period of one year? 


camera controls. 
turn of a knob can 


Vidicon or 


wrong 


Naturally, this will depend on 
how much and in what manner the 
equipment is used. Television 
equipment needs constant mainten- 
ance. It cannot be expected to per- 
form, as the literature says it will, 
unless regular mainten- 
ance by a good engineer. If your 


there 1s 


equipment is used 4 hours a day, 
you may be able to get by with 
only & hours of maintenance a 


Continued on page 26 
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ETV in America Today 


The great achievements now attained 
are dwarted by the goals still ahead 


® THE ACHIEVEMENTS thus 


far of educational television have 


been impressive! 
l‘irst, there was the 


get the 


victorious 
campaign to channels re 
served. Twenty-three non-com 
mercial stations are now on the air 
and others are under construction. 
Another vitally important achieve- 
ment has been the 


tional 


creation of a na- 
The Edu- 


and Radio 


program service. 


cational ‘Television 
Center is a going concern distribut- 
ing programs each day to the en- 
tire network of educational sta- 
tions. 

It has been estimated that about 
50 million dollars already 
been put into educational television 
nationally 


have 


and locally. This in- 


cludes. foundation 


grants, ap- 


propriations by 


legislatures, uni- 


versities and school boards, 


cor- 


porate gifts, and countless small 


contributions from the viewing 
public. The grants by the Ford 
Foundation and its Fund for Adult 
Education and Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education form a 


16 


splendid example of how private 
philanthropy can serve society by 
providing venture capital 
These grants 
much support 
other sources. 


for 
have 
from 


pioneering. 
stimulated 


Another achievement has been 


the proof that an educational sta- 





By RAYMOND WITTCOFF 


St. Louis businessman, trustee 
of St. Louis Educational Tele- 
vision Commission and of the 
Educational Television and 
Radio Center 





tion can render a respectable ser- 
vice for a whole year for an 
what a com- 
mercial network sometimes spends 
on one ninety-minute spectacular. 
There are some people of unusual 
competence and dedication and 
nerve who serve on the staffs of 
these stations. 


amount less’ than 


They have gotten 
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remarkable mileage out of the dol- 
lars invested. Of course, all of the 
stations now on the air could do a 
much better job if their combined 
annual budgets amounted to only 
half of what company spent 
last year for television instruction 
for the American people in the pur- 
chase of the right kind of soap. 


one 


If we pause now to look back, we 
can see that non-commercial edu- 
cational television has come a long 
way. And then if we look ahead to 
the great which have in- 
spired our efforts, I think we shall 
see that 


goals 


the movement 
long way to go. 


still has a 


Although the aggregate of funds 
raised nationally seems substantial, 


the financial position of most of 
A good 


some ol 


the stations is precarious. 
stiff 
them 


would blow 
And we 
that the large majority of the re 
served channels are unused. 


breeze 


away. have seen 


Speculation about the financial 
future of the stations must take in- 
Will 
univer- 
and local school boards fol- 
the lead of the few 


to account several questions: 
more state legislatures, 
sities, 
low who have 
already perceived that support for 
educational television in the long- 
run will be an economic imperative 
Will 


and 


for educational institutions ? 


more private corporations 
follow the few who 
have recognized in these stations 
unique opportunities to extend the 
value of their philanthropies to the 
community at Will fund- 
raising techniques be improved for 
bringing in 
small 


foundations 


large? 


numbers of 
contributions 


larger 


annual from 
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the viewing audience? Other ques- 
tions may be raised. Should con- 
sideration be given to 
taxes in 


levying 
communities to 
stations a long-run sta- 


special 
give the 
bility and independence from the 
whims of legislative bodies or the 
vicissitudes of annual fund 
raising? Or should there be some 
experimentation with subscription 
television by non-commercial edu- 
cational which would re- 
quire payment by the viewer of an 
annual fee to get the service? 

The pattern of 
vary from 


stations 


financing may 


station to station, but 





Self-government assumes 
that people are parties to 
a continuing conversation 
about their common con- 


cerns. 





the problem everywhere is es- 
sentially the same. Through one 
means or another they will be given 
the support they need when they 
perform a that a_ truly 
civilized community cannot afford 
to be without. The building of sta- 
tions for the unused channels might 
be accelerated if the FCC solves 
the UHF problem and if newly de- 
veloped low cost low power equip- 
ment installations 


service 


prove feasible. 
Sut real impetus will be given to 
new station building when the sta- 
tions now on the air become models 
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Raymond H. Wittcoff 


which other communities will feel 


compelled to emulate. 
The 


vrow 


and 
if the stations can rise above 


movement will live 
the trivialities to a comprehension 
of the unique role they may play in 
helping the nation solve several of 


What 


are some of these national problems 


its most critical problems. 
that educational television can help 


solye 


® AS THINGS NOW 
Son ety Is not equipped to tulfill its 


primary obligation which 1s to edu 


stand our 


1% 


cate the rising The 
The 
number of people going into teach- 
ing has declined. 


generation. 
birth-rate has risen sharply. 


A. teacher-short- 


age problem of dimen- 


It has been es- 


startling 
sions has emerged. 
that the nation’s schools 
165,000 this 
Who can estimate how much 
greater is the 


timated 


were short teachers 
year. 
shortage of good 
have 
with the 


The use of television seems 


teachers’ Various measures 


been suggested to cope 
CTISIS 


to be one of the most promising. 
The higher learning in America 
faces a The 


threatens to 


grave Crisis. rising 


tide of enrollments 
overwhelm the colleges and uni- 
versities. According to a front-page 
report in the New York Times on a 
study completed by the Educational 
Na- 
tional Education Association, they 
will have to double their facilities 


by 1970. This would mean spend- 


Policies Commission of the 


ing more money than has been put 
into the building of colleges and 
universities in the more than 300 


years since Harvard 
lished in 1636. 

this should be 
made available, can enough good 
college teachers be found? The 
same study predicts a shortage of 


was estab- 


Even if money 


300,000 college teachers in fifteen 
years. Some educators insist that 
the effort to meet the need would 
force a massive intrusion of medi- 
ocrity into the ranks. 
(thers argue that our commitment 
to the democratic principal of equal 
educational opportunitiees for all 
compels us to meet the need. And, 
so the dilemma: 


teaching 


Do we do violence 
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to the higher learning by corrupting 
its quality or to our democratic 
principles by limiting their applica- 
tion ? 

We have been told that 
tion’s industry 


the na- 
y and its defense are 
threatened by a shortage of 


We have 


been aroused by the revelation that 


scientists and engineers. 


the Soviet Union is training many 





Do we do violence to 


the higher learning by cor- 


rupting its quality. . . 





more than we are. We are gradu- 
half the number of en- 
Half 


without 
courses in physics or chemistry. 


ating only 
gineers we need each year. 
our high schools are 
A large electrical industry in St. 
Louis arranged for some of its em- 
ployees to learn the math that they 
should have learned in school by 
enrolling them on company time in 
a college math course broadcast by 
KETC. It 


nation that places such a high pre- 


would be ironical if a 


mium on technology did not ap- 
ply it to the solution of this pro 
blem. 

This 


more 


mind an 
pre blem that 
fronts our republic. It is 


brings to even 


serious con- 
more 
than the superiority of our industry 
and defense that distinguishes us 
from the Russians. It is the prac- 
self-government. A _ self- 


governing society cannot be secure 


tice of 


unless its people are as wise as they 
are powerful. The education of the 
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Russians may be aimed strictly at 
the building of the State’s power. 
(ur education must have a higher 
aim: the wisdom of the people. In 
a self-governing society everyone 
is both ruler and ruled. 
liberal 


ruler ought to have. 


I veryone 
that a 
This involves 


needs the education 
much more than formal education. 
The practice of self-government as- 
sumes that the people are parties 
throughout their lives to a con- 
their 


The democratic 


tinuing conversation about 


common concerns, 
held 


moved forward by communication. 


community. is together and 
Our democracy is threatened by a 
deterioration in the character and 
extent of 
about 


public communication 


important issues. Several 





..... or to our demo- 
cratic principles by limit- 


ing their application? 





factors seem to be contributing to 
this The 


ance of the mass media 


deterioration. perform 
is one of 
them. 

With the rise of the metropolis 
the town-meeting vanished, and the 
media of mass communications be- 
came the principal vehicle for 
public discussion. The understand- 
ing and judgment of the people 
can hardly be advanced by the par 
tial, superficial, and fragmentary 


treatment which most of the mass 


mtinued on page 24 





ETV and the Armed Forces 


Discussing areas of mutual interest— 


programming, course materials, research 


® THE OFFICE OF Armed 
lorces Information and Education 
of the Department of Defense is 
in a peculiarly strategic position to 
contribute to—and benefit from 
educational television. The purpose 
of this-article is to discuss three 
general areas—programming, 
course materials, and research—in 
which this Office and ETV 
to have mutual interests. 


seem 


@ PROGRAMMING: 
fice supplies 
Armed stations 
which comprise a network of over- 


S¢cas 


This Of- 
programs to the 
Forces television 
such di- 
verse parts of the world as Green- 
land, Saudi Arabia, and Okinawa. 
At present there are 23 stations in 


stations located in 


operation estimated 
hundred 
civilian 
ployees, and their families. 


reaching an 


audience of over two 


thousand servicemen, em- 
The 
stations have limited live-program- 
ming potential and most of thein 
telecast news and occasional pro- 
grams of local interest. However, 
the principal program fare consists 
of kinescopes of commercial shows. 
“ed- 
ucational”’ as, also in this category, 


Some of these, of course, are 


20 


are industrial films, and films: per- 
taining to Armed Forces informa- 
tion. However, it is doubtful if 
will ever produce 
enough really good educat'sna! pro- 
gramming to satisfy ihe require- 
ments implicit in the enabiing De- 
partment of 
which 


these sources 


Defense 
requires that the 
contribute to 


directive 
stations 
the educational 
growth of American servicemen. 
It would seem, therefore, that a 
rapprochement between the 
Armed Services network and the 
civilian educational network would 





By CHARLES J. McINTYRE 
and MILES R. PALMER 


( ‘hiefs, respectively, of the 
Educational TV Branch and 
the Education Division, Of- 
fice of Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education. 





greatly benefit the former by pro- 
viding it with a pool of outstanding 
educational programs. Conversely, 
it would seem that there might be a 
large and extremely valuable 
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public relations dividend to educa- 
tional TV hundreds’ of 
thousands would receive their first 
introduction to non-commercial TV 
through the best that ETV has to 
offer. 

® COURSE MATERIALS: 
Through its operating agency, The 
Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI1), the Office of Armed 
l‘orces Information and Education 


since 


5 4 


is responsible for providing cor- 
respondence courses for servicemen 
in all basic high-school subjects, in 
the first two years of a general 
college curriculum, and in numer 
technical 


ous sub- 


The texts and tests for these 


and vocational 
ject S. 
made available 


courses are also 


for group-study classes, 1. e, classes 
led by a teacher localiy procured. 
Unfortunately, course com 
pletion, if not achievement, in cor- 
respondence courses suffers due to 
a lack of a teacher to pace and to 
motivate the students, and to heip 
understand 


them so that 


they can 


progress. Also, while group-study 
students enjoy the advantage of 
having a teacher, it is clear that in 
military, as in civilian education, 
teachers vary a great deal in their 
ability and preparation for teach- 
ing. Moreover, the growing short- 
teachers in civilian life is 
certain to be reflected in military 
education. 


age ot 


Consequently, it has 


been apparent to us that some sup- 


plement for the conventional text, 
study-guide, and frequently in- 
experienced (or unavailable) 
teacher is needed. Motion pictures, 
of some kind, appeared to be one 
answer. 
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Therefore, we undertook a, pilot 
project producing for each of 
high-enrollment USAFI 
courses a series of kinescopes of 
first-rate instruction. dn general 
these telecourses, as we have come 


several 


to call them, are arranged in such a 
manner that for each lesson in the 
USAFI course there is a one-half 
hour film in which the instructor 
discusses, demonstrates, and elab- 
orates upon the most important and 
difficult parts of that lesson. It is 
our expectation that these films 
will be used to bring instruction to 
correspondence students who now 
have no instructor, or to group 
study students whose instructor is 
only minimally qualified. He can 
best serve, we believe, by answering 
questions and extending the lesson 
rather than by himself carrying the 
major teaching burden. 
showing 


Lastly, by 
films over the Armed 
Forces TV stations, we can proj 
ect outstanding instruction into 
the homes and barracks of service 
men and their families. We hope 
that the effect of the films will be 
1) to enrollment, 


pletion, achievement 


increase com- 


and among 
correspondence students and those 
who have only minimally qualified 
instructors and 2) to increase the 
educational level of the installation 
generally (in the subject matters 
concerned) where they are shown 


over TY. 
We 


vision 


turned to tele- 
produce these 
two principal 
1) It is only in the field 
of educational 


educational 
stations to 
films for us for 
reasons: 
that one 
finds the interest and experience 


television 
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present 

truction 
fore amer: taking cog 
of the 


thereby 


nizance advantages and limi 
implied 2) It 


ae 
nat the 


tation was 


imperative traditional costs 


of film production be cut dras 


tically if this idea were to have any 
the 
Ie] V people 
to do this for us partly 


of the 


re ally 
Armed 


were abl 


practical application to 
lorces. The 
becau inherent economies 
of the kinescope process and partly 
better 


motion pi ture people, under- 


becau the much than 


most 
stand that a number of production 


1 


short-cuts can be taken without 


harming the instructional effec- 


sentation in the 


tivene ( : pre 


ert produced 
WOED in 


ania l'rom 


Beginning Al- 
and Practical 

both high-school 
Keach of these 


semesters ha 16 


three 
one-half 


hour films. The teachers both had 


had « x pe rience on W OLD’s “Adult 


Air.” Next, 


University’s 


Mich- 
station 


the 


state 


School of 
igan 
WKAR-TV films in- 
tegrated with the USAF TI course in 
and II, 


at the high-school level. There are 


produced 


American History | again 
20 half-hours in the first semester, 
and 18 in the second. We took ad- 
vantage of a fortunate situation at 
WHA-TY, the station at the Uni 
Wisconsin. Quite in- 


dependently ot 


versity of 


our projeci, they 


were § ahead with an over-the- 


YOnY 


air course on the American Federal 


instructor had 

the USAT 

study guide and planned to use the 
TY 


the special 


(sovernment. The 
formerly prepared 


Same format for his course. 


Therefore, instead of 
production we have usually found 
necessary, we were able to acquire 
a kine of the University telecourse. 
It is our hope that similar cost- 
sharing arrangements can be made 
Films on 

College 
The 


selected because 


for additional courses. 


General Psychology and 
Chemistry are in production. 
latter course was 
it gave us an opportunity to study 


the effect of giving students, who 


now get no laboratory experience, 
whatever, at least the opportunity 


1 


0 observe good laboratory tech 


nique ‘ 


The instructors are all 
1 high 
teachers who, in 


( lassroom 


highly 
coll ve 


addition to 


s¢ hool or 
COT) 
siderable experience, 
have had experience teaching over 
TV. Thus, they are 


the special problems of film or tele 


familiar with 


vision instruction. In many re 
spects the filmed lessons are quit 
lectures. The 
that 


teachers are a good deal better than 


sumilar to classroom 


major differences are these 


average, they have prepared their 
care than is 
usual (although not working from 


material with greater 
a word-for-word script), and they 
have made better use of audio-vis- 
ual aids than is common. They 
have tried to make the lessons in- 
teresting, of course, but their prin- 
cipal objective was to present sound 
academic instruction, not entertain- 
ment. 

instruction 


In developing their 
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the teachers assumed that the stu- 
and would 


the other elements of 


dents would have use 
the USAFI 
course such as the text and study 
guide. In other words the films are 
intended to supplement the basic 
printed material, not to replace it. 
USAFI changes texts frequently to 
that 


are among the 


Msure 


the books being used 
best available. In 
order to avoid obsolescence of the 


ns with each change of text, the 


instructors have been careful not 
to refer specifically to a particular 
text. Easily changed course out- 
relate the films to the 


text are 


lines which 
current available to 


dents. 


stu- 


As this is being written the films 


aré being used al about SIX over,T- 
seas TV stations and, by conven- 
tional projection, at various Army 
and Air Force installations as well 
as on several capital ships of the 


Navy. 


these 


The films were placed at 
various 
that 
effectiveness 


installations selec- 


tively SO desired data about 


their could be 
distribution of 


is planned for the fall of 


obtained. General 

them 

1957. 
The 


in the 


research which is discussed 
final this 
not yet far enough along to permit 


part of paper is 
any conclusions to be drawn from 
it. However, the films have been 
well accepted by nearly all Service 
education personnel who have seen 
them. They have predicted that the 
films are going to have a profound 
impact on the education program of 


the Armed 


® RESEARCH: 
\rmed 


| orces. 


The Office of 


Forces Information and 


Education has a long and rather 
distinguished tradition of research 
aimed at evaluating its efforts. 
(The authors can say this not im- 


modestly, having had no part in it.) 


A continuation of this tradition was 


implicit in the telecourse project 
Hand in hand 


with the development of the films 


from its beginning. 


research 
enable us to 


went the development of 


design which would 


determine the effect the films were 


having and thus determine 


help 
what the future 
ect should be. 


course of the proj- 


l‘or example, we want to be able 
to demonstrate the effect of show- 
ing these films—over television or 
by conventional projection— on en- 


rollment, course completion, and 


achievement as compared to cor- 
respondence and _ group _ study. 
locusing our attention 


on TV, we 


specifically 
would like to demon 
effect 
having on the level of 
of the 


strate the these films are 
knowledge 
non-enrolled, or casual, 


viewer and we want to relate this 
effect whatever it may be to audi- 
ence 


characteristics, to course 


characteristics, and to viewing 
habits. This problem, it seems to us, 
is a central one not only for the ed- 
Armed 
for educational 
lar too little 
is known of the teaching effective- 
TV. The 
more readily in- 


Armed 


serves a closed 


ucational use of Forces 


television but also 
television in general. 
ness of over-the-air 
question can be 

vestigated in the Forces 


since each station 
universe, so to speak, whose pop- 
ulation is much accessible 
than the populations served by most 


ETN 


more 


stations. 





ETV in America 


media give the important issues. 
Our has to think 
through some of the most critical 
questions that this or any other 
nation 


generation 


Decisions 
we make about the ordering of our 
civil life will determine the future 
of freedom. 


has ever faced. 


The course we steer 
life or 
death questions for the whole of 
humanity. 


in world affairs involves 


The educational stations can play 
an important role in elevating and 
extending public discussion in our 
If they rise to this 
they can be powerful in- 
struments for political education 
and civic progress. 


communities, 
challenge, 


There is still another way to look 
at the educational needs of the na- 
tion, and here again television has 
a special importance. 

l‘or the first time in history a 
whole 


abundant free 


The shortening of 


people has 


time. working 
hours and the lengthening of the 
life span leave us with more time 
and than 


energy we know how to 


use. Leisure, like political power, 
delusion to 
those who win it without acquiring 
Auto- 
mation while promising to lighten 
our burdens, 


can be a snare and 


a certain wisdom in its use. 


exposes us to the 
threat of being bored to death. 


that 
the average American adult spends 


A recent survey showed 


more time watching television than 


Continued from page 19 


anything else he does except work- 
ing and sleeping. If this is true, it 
would indicate that televiewing has 
become the final goal of our lives. 
On the premise that there may be 
some higher ends to our temporal 
existence, the educational stations 
could serve no finer purpose than 
to drive us away our tele- 
Perhaps 
they can do this by encouraging us 
in the pursuit of some of the in- 
terests and activities that are prop- 
er to the nature of moral, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and aesthetic 
beings. Television can direct us to- 
ward, as well as distract us from 


from 
vision sets occasionally. 


the best in books, music, and art. 
It can have a vitalizing or a lethal 
effect on conversation in the com- 
munity. It can be a mirror that re- 
flects the lowest common de- 
interests or a 
beacon that illuminates our lives. 
A College of the Air could go 
far toward stimulating people to a 
life-long interest in learning. But, 
as in the case of civic education, 


nominator of our 


learning for leisure involves types 
of programming formal 
Finding new ways to at- 
many millions to the 
world of learning is a challenge to 
all of the imagination and _ re- 
sourcefulness that educational tele- 
vision can muster. 


beyond 
courses. 


tract more 


It seems to me that the para- 
mount aim of the educational sta- 


tions should be to broadcast what 
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is best in art and thought, to pro- 
ject throughout the land what 
Whitehead called the “habitual 
vision of greatness”. 


® CAN THE LOCAL edtu- 
cational stations do all these things 
by themselves? Obviously not. No 
one community can make available 
to its station the resources in men 
and money adequate for the large 
that we have been dis- 
cussing. That is why it has been 
evident from the beginning that the 
success of this movement requires 


purposes 


a strong national program service. 
The Fund for Adult Education re- 
cognized this when it established a 
national Educational Television and 


Radio Center, and gave kinescope 


equipment to many communities so 
that the best programs produced at 
each station could be recorded and 
distributed to the network. The 
field for a program exchange 
transcends these stations. One can 
envisage an international exchange 
that could do much to foster world 
cultural But the Center 
has to function as more than an ex- 
change center if the movement is 
to succeed. 


relations. 


It has a more affirma- 
tive role to perform in the creation 
of programs that may bring dis- 
tinction to the movement. 


In stressing the need for a strong 
national program service I do not 
mean to deemphasize the import- 
ance of local programming. The 
stations are controlled locally. It is 
expected that they will continue to 
originate most of their own pro- 
grams. Each community should 
feel the impact of its 


own edu- 
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cational and cultural institutions. 
It should have a television service 
that focuses attention on local is- 
sues. The stations will develop 
varying patterns of programming 
which reflect local needs. For ex- 
ample, some stations may be es- 
pecially useful for agricultural ex- 
tension services. 

l‘reed from the advertiser’s com- 
pulsion to appeal always to the 
largest possible audience, the non- 
commercial station can direct pro- 
grams to smaller 
interests. 


with 
this 
freedom may lead to an excessive 
proliferation rather than an eleva- 
tion of 


audiences 


special However, 


Educational sta- 
tions have shown us how 
cakes, kill 


purposes. 
to bake 
rats, arrange flowers, 
wrap bandages, fix plumbing, buy 
stocks and darn socks. Some of the 
stations may develop a laundromat 
theory of educational television ac- 
cording to which any responsible 
party with a program that would 
teach someone something about 
anything could use the facility. 
The National Center has the in- 
dependence with which to set its 
standards high and to resist a trend 
toward trivialization. The Center, 
it seems to me, should concentrate 
its resources on a few great goals. 
Progress toward each of these goals 
requires a national effort, for in 
each would seem to be a 
matter of getting the first-rate men 
to do the programs. The distinction 
between the competent and the 
creative, the difference between 
what is good and what is best can 
be of decisive importance if the 


case it 


aim is to make a real impact on the 


mind of America 





TV News Lab Costs 


course, you 
rhis 


more, 


an absolute mini 


electronic tubes cannot 


be accurately predicted. The only 


is that even 


figures show com- 


stations 750 hours 


getting 


the average out of Image Or- 


thicon§ tubes, 


depending on how 


much “sticking” the stations will 
with. The tends to 
stick on the picture tube as it ages. 
The larger, more quality-conscious 


will 


put up image 


stations change tubes more 
otten 

The Vidicon 
life. RCA says the average life of 
the Vidicon tube is close to 3,000 
hours. It is not difficult at all to 


Image 


tube has a greater 


burn” 
tubs 


$1,200 Orthicon 
Vidicon, being less sen- 
susceptible to “burn.” 
with careful oper- 
ation and planning, you may be 
ble to operate and maintain a two- 
Vidicon system film 
chain for $3,000 a That 
would fees at 
about $2 an hour plus replacement 
\gain 


and 


vould say 


camera with 
year. 

include engineering 
this is a minimum 
based on the assump 


a Vidicon 


maintenance 


consider- 


cgquipment 


Continued from page 15 


necessary for the teaching of mo- 
tion picture news film production? 
What does it cost? 

You cannot 
news 


television 
into the 
rather time consuming business of 


teach 
without getting 
motion picture news film product- 
ion. A TV 


film 


know 
should be 
acquainted with the techniques of 
shooting 


newsman must 


Specifically, he 
l6mm news pictures, 
editing sound and silent news film, 
and film 
equip yourself to 
silent 


writing news narration. 
In order to 
16min and 
editing, you will spend a minimum 
of $2,000. This 


l6mm cameras 


teach shooting 
include 
means 
will be able to handle no more than 
10 students in 


will 
which 


two 


you 


a class. 

How much will it cost to oper- 
ate the motion picture news fil) 
laboratory’ 
items of 
film and 
Perhaps once a 


significant 
are the 


Your only 
expense cost of 


film 
year 


processing. 
} will 
checked and lubricated. That will 


you have 


your cameras 
cost you $25 per camera, depend 
ing on your local service charge. 

We buy film in 100-foot spools 
because our cameras accommodate 
them. We can save a little money 
by buying film in bulk and rewind 
100-foot 


exposed 


ing it on reels, but you 


may get spots on your 


film from. statu 
do this 
VW operate 


thre 


electricity when 
you 
one lab a week, and 


11 


people will shoot 200 feet in 
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each lab. If a student wants to 
shoot more, he buys his own film. 
We do not charge a lab fee in the 
course, although that may be de- 
sirable to pay for the film. 

What some of the miscel- 
laneous equipment items or 
required for the 
NEWS laboratory? 


are 
Ser- 
VICES television 

(ne or more news wire services, 
preferably trunk wires. 

Daily news picture service, such 
as AP, UP, or INS Facsimiie 
vhich wiil supply 50 pictures cach 


A\ 


Polaroid 
copymaker. 
monitors for 


(yne or more cameras 
with one 

TV viewing in 
class rooms and perhaps student 
lounge. 

Flip stand for still picture proj- 
ection in studio. 

Filing facilities for film, still 
pictures and local news. 

Tape recorder. 

Mounted 

W eather 


mounted in 


for studio. 
with 
studio. 
Air-conditioning (You will have 
to have it 


maps 


map glass front, 


for studio. ) 


English by Television 


preliminary reports. There, 25 


« lassré OMS hav € been 


equipped, 
Unit A is used 
for English on the 12th grade level. 
The emphasis is on speech, the sub- 


divided into 3 units. 


units are: reading, writing, listen- 
The 
are projected from a _ studio-class- 


room. A 


receiving 


ing, and speaking. lessons 
teacher is in each 
The TV 
teacher is in the orginating studio- 
classroom. All 


for talk-back, questions 
during the program-lesson. 


cadet 
class room. 


rooms are wired 
allowing 


Time 





CORRECTION 
In the March issue a WWWW 
item gave Mrs. Helen Straus as 
program director of WOXR, N.Y. 
It should be Mrs 
Mrs. 


tional activities 


Eleanor Sanger. 
Straus is director of educa- 


for WMCA, N.Y. 
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is allowed for alternate classrooms 
Ninety 
lessons 


to participate. 
The 


demonstration, 


students 
participate. involve 
lecture discussion, 
speech and group activity. The TV 
teacher may call on any student in 
any classroom. A small assembly 
hall brings them all together on oc- 
casion for review and questions. 
That is Evanston. 

At New York University, I resh- 
man English is received by all reg- 
in one television 


NYU, 400 stu- 
dents in 8 class-rooms were taking 


istered freshmen 


course. At some 
the English composition course to- 
gether. The class receives the pro- 
Two 
teachers participated and a student 
theme was visibly presented for 
criticism. There was no talk-back 
there. The head of the English 
Department, an old 


gram from one studio. 


newspaper 





man, was the guest. The essay was 
on Liberty—United States style. 
By deft re-phrasing, by the elimina- 
tion of generalities and more apt 
illustrations and paragraph _re- 
arrangement the Essay on Liberty 
(N.Y.U. 1956) made to 
glisten as if it had just left the pen 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson (or I 
should say, Allan Nevins). 


had 


University, 


Was 


If we been in Detroit, at 
Wayne Professor 
Lloyd would have pooh-poohed this 
approach to good writing (as he 
no doubt is doing over their TV 
outlet). He would have shown us 
how to build sentences to a pattern 
stressing linguistic geography, 
language as a means of communica- 
tion, oral skills in the sending pat- 
tern (the Associated Press uses 
them now in its regular service) 
and made us conscious of the 
sound-pattern of our whole effort. 
I make this contrast to suggest that 
television is only a means not an 
end nor an entity in itself and can 
carry therefore any form cf teach- 
ing. Already it has put our teach- 
ing in the fish-bowl for all to decry 
or admire! In the Chicago Junior 
College program, 786 students are 
enrolled for freshmen English. 
There is no registration fee nor 
tuition—and high-school students 
in the Chicago schools may take the 
course for advanced _ standing. 
This they receive in their homes, in 
the early evening or late afternoon 
hours. 

To return to Hagerstown, where 
12th grade English is being taught 
to multiple South 


High. This is a course in writing. 


classrooms at 


28 


The entire English department pre- 
pared these lessons. They have 
what they call teaching-teams, 
teachers alternate as TV teachers. 
The English class for vocational 
students opens at 9 a.m. The lesson 
is 25 minutes, students are pre- 
pared for this TV integration at 
8:45. They carry the lesson on at 
9:30. The English class for the 
liberal arts students opens at 9:15. 
Their program begins at 9:30. It 
closes at 9:55 and the lesson goes 
on with the individual teacher. 
No talk-back system has been ar- 
ranged. There is plenty of op- 
portunity to talk-back when the TV 
integration is over. The first lesson 
was on: Tite Topical Sentence (im- 
plied or stated) supporting or con- 
trasting points of its development 
through the theme, the transitions, 
the conclusion (or clincher). The 
lesson-plan called for the develop- 
ment of detail, reasons, examples, 
comparisons, contrasts, or combi- 
nations of any or even all these 
component parts of the theme. A 
Sentence Builder (visualized) was 
correllated with the text. The text 
“The World of our English 
Heritage” by Bailey and Leavell. 


Was: 


It was followed but not religiously 
followed to the exclusion of other 
references. 


The second lesson to the same 
grade, but this time to liberal arts 
majors, was partly on_ British 
Humor. 

Then a discussion of British pag- 
eantry. A section in contrast of 
sritish geographical depth and U. 
S. scope. A discussion of tradition 
and the three common influences 
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in British writing the sea, and the 
countryside and dear old London! 
Then came poetry; the transition 
came through Wordsworth! Our 
own Edgar Allan Poe so close to 
my Virginia roots and, to my de- 
light, Robert Frost, the poet of 
New and particularly, 
Vermont, as pure as the air it 
and as exalted as the 
that 
valleys! The 


England 


breathes 
Verde 


its lovely 


Mountains from 


value of 


rise 
was various 
styles, the purpose of poetry (has 
it one? or is it all 


poetry discussed, 
purpose) and 
finally, a summary. Good English 
writing fare! I loved the lesson! 
About 300 


people received 


bright-faced 
this 
four large classrooms. Kach class- 


young 


program in 


room had four present-day receiv- 
ers, plenty of light to write and 
take notes. About 20 youngsters 
viewed each receiver, so placed as 
to give perfect eye-reception. 

Was there advantage in 
using this type of TV integration? 
The represented the best 
thinking of the whole department. 
The 
perb. 


any 


lesson 


visual illustrations 


(You 


sets of 


were su- 

have needed 
for those four 
large classes but the students would 
not have 


would 
four them 
them 
without projection.) One teacher 
carried the major teaching burden. 
l‘our teachers carried on the les- 
son. Did we save space or elimin- 
ate the necessity for teachers? NO! 

Was interest attracted and 
held? Yes, 95 per cent attenticn by 
Is this normal? Will 


we develop greater writing skills 


been able to see 


observation. 


by this new device of a TV inte- 
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We don’t know! 


We have a strange, uncanny feel- 
ing it was a better lesson than the 


grated lesson ? 


run-of-the-mill teaching we get in 
our schools. reflection 
on individual teaching. The lesson 
was better prepared. We did get 
greater concentration by directed 
attention within the frame-comp- 
ass of a TV receiver. Will the nov- 
elty wear off? 


This iS no 


[ don’t know. The novelty has 
not worn off for teaching 
or the long history of teaching. 
Socrates died beloved by his stu 
lents. Mr. Chips lives in the hearts 
of every British school-boy and | 
hope his counterpart, the under 
standing teacher lives in the hearts 
of all our 
graduates. 


gC Dh dd 


American high-school 


Child and TV 


Continued 


from page 6 
statistics. It is also an argument 
for more than the clinical observa- 
tion approach, that fails to isolate 
specific relationship for intensive 
study and critical evaluation. 

Now that the suspicions of 
many that TV in way is 
having certain undesirable effects 
upon some children have been par- 
tially confirmed, it remains for 
the researchers to determine with 
greater precision the immediate 
and latent reactions of individual 
children to specific aspects of TV 
programming. This seems like a 
tremendous task, but it would not 


some 





a point of com- 


plete Present knowledge 


of personality dynamics and learn- 
ing processes should indicate hy- 
potheses that need to be tested. 
Question 


need 


such as the foliowing 
oes 


answers violence in 





Effects of specific pro- 


gram characteristics upon 


individual children should 


be an area of primary con- 


cern. 





TV lead to aggressive behavior in 


the viewer’ Do some programs 
conflicts for some children? 
To what extent can TV shape or 


reinforce individual 


create 


values? Do 
tend to 


some programs encourage 
passivity or dependence? What are 
the cumulative effects of repeated 
involvement in highly tense dra- 
episodes’ These questions 
and many more like them will have 
to be before the social 


and psychological impact of tele- 


mati 
answered 


ion viewing upon the growing 


child can be known 
@® iT WOULD BE 


however, if all 


unfortunate, 
research energies 
study of only 
programs now in ex- 


vere turned to the 
the kinds of 
istence. I-:ducational television rep- 


field 


h new approaches 


resent a wid open for exX- 


perin entat 


to programming for children. Ed- 
ucators and psychologists no doubt 
have some hunches about the kinds 
of TV experience that would have 
positive value. It is never certain 
translated 
program that will 
achieve the desired effects. Only 
experimentation will give the an 
swer. People who are skilled in the 
Necessary 


that a hunch can be 


feasibly into a 


research techniques for 


evaluating such 


programs are 
eagerly sought by educational sta- 
tions which are characteristically 
ready to encourage such ventures. 
They fully desir- 


ability of taking the guesswork out 


recognize the 


of program development. 

There is nothing new about pro- 
gramming radio or 
But there are still some 


research in 
television. 
notable gaps that need particular 
attention. The possibility of stimu- 
lating viewer activity is one of 
these, particularly creative activity. 
There have been a few attempts at 
this, but no evaluative literature 
has been published. The develop- 
ment of problem solving and crit- 
ical thinking abilities is practically 
an untouched educational 
TV, despite the many possibilities 
the medium provides. The use of 
TV to mental health 
needs much research, yet has been 


area in 


foster also 


subjected to almost none. 


The possibilities are many, the 
need is great, and research grants 
for promising projects can be ob- 
tained with the 
National 
tional 


assistance of the 
Educa- 
What better 
combination of circumstances could 
a scientist want? 


Association of 
Broadcasters. 
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